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P.N.E.U. NOTES. 


sea 


~ZZ Tnd trances A asm. lor a careful and neat collection of sea shells. 
!,r, Armtrw - Harr, ArmstrmK, for an mterest.ng and 
' 7 j lior-finn of irranite, minerals, and Silurian fossils. 

^lufy and Eugenia Arnold, for a well-arranged collection of sea shells, 
j prv effectively on black card-boaid. 

"'Tay Beveridge, for, by far, the most numerous collection of British 

‘ A s£? S iril/ie, and Bertie Beveridge, for a very carefully arranged 

rollection of British shells. 

Boara school, Church Street, Stoke Newington, tor collections of land 

-i.hIIs sent by the Infants' Department , and C. Bolt , ?. Coles , A Harding, 
Tana * Kerry , M. Richardson, A . Weslinacott, B. Young, 

The Misses Chaplin, for a small miscellaneous collection of Natural 

D E. Cooper , for well-arranged land and sea shells. 

Sydney, Marjorie, Geoffrey, and Olive Franklin, for pretty collections 
)f British sea and land shells 


Lucy Holland, for butterflies and moths. 

H. G. C. Hynes, for two fine boxes of British and Foreign beetles. 
Mrs . Kersey, for a well-set collection of moths and butterflies, and 


some dragon flies. 

Kathleen Kersey, for mounted feathers, and a cabinet of shells. 

Edwin Montagu, for shells, butterflies, and beetles. 

Maurice ana Muriel Perrin, for an exceedingly ingenious raised map 
of the world in wax. 

Ralph Tanner, for well-arranged minerals, shells, and Tertiary fossils. 

Mrs . Whitaker Thompson, for an aquarium containing sea-anemones, 
also some shells and chalk fossils. 

Faith ana Persis Venables, for a very interesting and excellently 
illustrated Nature Note Book. 

Enid White- Wallis, for a very good note book of the Natural History 
of a Garden. 

Miss Whitley, for a handsome drawer of Conus . 

Alfred Wyman, for a nice cabinet of shells, fossils, and coral. ” 


Hon . Local Secs, are requested to send to the undersigned , without 
delay , reports of all matters of interest connected with their branches, 
written on one side of the paper only , also 30 copies of any prospectuses 
or other papers they may print . 

Henry Perkin, Hon. Org. Sec., 

8, Carlton Hill, 

London, N. V* • 


Miss Mason will be “At Home ” on Tuesday, January 29th, from 9 

1 1 \\ m ’’ t- 9 ’ Peinbrid & e hardens, Bayswater (by the most kind permissh 
Mrs. branklin), and will be glad to see any friends. 
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PARENTS' REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 


* i Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


the relation of school to home. 

A Paper read before the Parents’ Union , Leeds , 

By Miss H. S. Powell, 

Head Mistress of the Girls' High School. 

I SHOULD, perhaps, feel bound to apologise for addressing a 
meeting of mothers were it not for the knowledge that I 
have something to give— and that is, a point of view. It is 
impossible for the wisest of mothers to see the wor o 
education in quite the same light as the teacher, or t e 
teacher to see it in the same light as the mother, w it o 
free communication between the tw r o, and it is t e ie P 
have derived from the discussion of their cu ren 
individual mothers which gives me the courage 0 a 
these words to parents in their collective c ^P a / :lt ^’ a j m 

I feel convinced, helps to the attainment o ti e c , j n ter- 
of parent and teacher so much as frequent an parents 

course between the two. It is strange how 
apologise to me for writing or calling a .° l ' (( j t ' sas hame 
“ I know it’s too bad to take up your time, ’ at am j } iere 
to trouble you.” I feel inclined to aas ' ve |;> HqW can j do my 
for? How else should I spend my 1 * ^ her;” and I 

best for your child when I only a when you only 

might add, “ How can you do the oesi iu 

know the other half ? ” 3 l 
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I am sure I may take it for granted that we start with a 
mutual understanding that the education of a child is all G f 
one piece, and is shared by home and school. Far and away 
the greatest share is the work of home, undoubtedly. A 
good home can, more or less, counteract a bad school, but a 
good school can never make up for a bad home. You parents 
start with every advantage : you have your children in the 
very earliest years, when they are “ in the making ; ” the 
roots of their affections and interests are, and must remain, 
in the home ; you make the first and deepest impressions and 
you retain your hold through life. We have them for a few 
years— and very often do not have them at all till it is really 
too late to do much ; at fourteen or fifteen, when the mind 
and character have taken permanent form, when some powers 
— such as that of learning by heart, which develops most early 
— have died out for want of use. We are often the victims of 
a theory that it does not matter much what teaching a child 
has while it is young — a poor cheap school, close at hand, or 
a very young governess, will do for a girl till she is about 
fifteen, and then she can be sent to a better school to “ finish.” 
Whereas the very opposite is true: “let me begin, and I don’t 
care who finishes.” More than once a parent has written to 
me to recommend her someone to teach her children while 
they are young, before they come to the High School. 
Somebody very young who will be “ nice in the house — it 
doesn t matter about experience.” My heart sinks within 
me. I don t want those girls when the “ verv young ” person 
has done with them. My plan is to put the most matured and 
experienced teachers with the little children, as their’s is the 
most difficult work. People often say to me, “ You don’t 
teach the little ones at all, I suppose ” — as if they were not 

worth it. Indeed, I teach them as much as I can, and only 
wish I could more. 


, ^ Ut * s a digression. What I meant to point out is 
at t e work of education in the home, before the child has 
gone even to the Kindergarten, and, also, the home influence 
w ic goes on working during the school life, is the most 
important element in a child’s education. 

t * r- th * S ack nowledgement is made, it remains true 

ureat n W °r i° t - he sch ° o1 is °f great importance — terribl) 
> e ee s, in the few clear moments when one sees 
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thin gs in their right relations. For no least proportion of a 
prv great work can be in itself small ; and this is the 
Zeatest work, the only work that lasts for always. All work 
nf any other kind comes to an end at last, but the work of 
: hose who share in education remains, for good or for evil 
mpressed upon the immortal soul through all eternity. So’, 
although the chief part of education is done at home, yet it 
matters infinitely to what kind of school you send your child, 
who are her teachers and companions, what the tone of the 
school and the ideal there set before her by precept and 
example. 

Rightly viewed, there can be no real opposition between 
school and home. There may, of course, and must be, little 
points in which the interests of the two seem to clash, and it 
may seem as if the school were drawing the affections away 
from home, but, in that case, the mother has only to draw 
closer the strings which she holds in her hand. I remember, 
when I was teaching at Oxford, being much stirred by a 
letter which appeared in the Guardian , dated from Oxford, 
signed “ A Parent,” and headed with the significant title, 
“Robbed of her Whelps.” The writer complained in this 
letter that the friendships made by girls at school tended to 
alienate them from their homes and to weaken famil) 
affection ; that young mistresses filled the girls with aspira- 
tions and yearnings for a “vocation,” and made them despise 
their home and their, perhaps, less educated parents. If this 
were wholly true it would be a most serious indictment 
against a school, but it rather represents a tendency w uc 
ought to be faced by the home. Children, mou than ar \ 
one, have the “ defects of their qualities.' Judgment an 
moderation are not girlish virtues, and the very interes ^ 
their work, and their generous impulses, have a ten e 
r un to extravagance, to make them lose their a a 
forget to look at the other side, and to appreciate ^ . g 

which are less striking and attractive. An , ° c ^ a p 
quite possible that an unwise teacher for that a 

Perfect — may encourage this tendency , bid ma y 

mother has the remedy in her own hants. ’ . g rea py 

know the teacher and find whether her m j nt0 an d 

unhealthy for the child. Again, she ma ^ ^ pood which 

guide her child’s impulses, and recognise 
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there is at the bottom of this extravagance. The best 0 f 
homes tend to a narrow view ; the very intensity of family 
affection tends to contract the interests of its members 
inasmuch as it creates a little world complete in itself, and h 
is surely good that at school a girl should learn to expand 
her sympathy, to widen out and come into touch with the 
great masses of humanity, and that these broadening 
influences, which are the good tendencies of school, should 
work with the deepening influences of home. Better to be 
deep than broad, I grant, but why not both ? 

It is true that these tendencies to expansion, to wide 
aims, and sympathies, have their dangers — but these dangers 
can be successfully met by the spirit of obedience — filial 
affection, reverence, and humility, which the home teaching 
should have developed in the earliest years of a child’s life. 
It is no uncommon case that a girl leaves school with great 
enthusiastic desires to do some work in the world ; home 
seems too narrow a sphere for her energies, and she is apt 
to overlook the prosaic duties, which lie close at hand, for 
the work of a hospital nurse, a teacher, a missionary, or a 
social reformer. She will be kept safe from extravagance 
in this really noble instinct if her home people show an equal 
interest with herself in the social questions, the suffering and 
misery of the world, and sympathise with her desire to do 
something ; and especially if the parents in the early years 
of their daughter s life have so earned her reverence and 


trust that she will feel that they are likely to know best and 
that if they keep her at home it is not from mere worldliness 
or selfishness. Reverence for parental authority is innate in 
e\ery child. Mother knows best” is the first instinct and 
it is the mother’s own fault if she fail to develop that instinct, 
i . instead of showing sympathetic interest in the school work 
games, and friendships, and enthusiasms, she meets 
g owing accounts of school doings with indifference or 
- J ea ous y* On the other hand what a chance a mother 
into tt, raA ' ln ^ c ^ oser the ties of home, if she throws hersell 
has 1r>ic SC °° an< ^ su P er intends the preparation, if she 

all the rn r< " • an • SUrely ^ tke c bildren are away from home 
can ^ * S n0t to ° muck to expect that a mother 

later on in some bttle interest in her child’s work, 

he day. We teachers are apt to draw conclusions 
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as to the homes from the 

far wrong. Some children are always late « h WG g ° 
weren’t called,” some turn up without their books ^ 

they got put somewhere,” they do not know thir lessons 
“ because there was such a noise in the room in J T T ’ 
were doing it," jr. “ because they wei dawdTe 

about till quite late in the evening, and begin their work 
when they ought to go to bed." And these are the homes 
from which complaints always come. “Alice isn’t getting 
on at all ; I think I shall send her to boarding school ” and 
if I spoke out my mind I should say “Do, for even a boarding 
school is better than a home where a child is neglected ” 
One of my most satisfactory children has a mother who 
began to learn Latin when her child came to school, that she 
might always hear her lessons before they were put away. 
This of course is not possible for all mothers, but it is an 
ideal state of things. I know that mothers have much to put 
up with in regard to school ; I know how girls fret and fume 
about breakfast being late, that they may be in time, or 
much too early, for school : how apt they are to storm if 
anything interrupts their preparation, how they assume that 
the whole house must give way to them. It must be very 
trying for a mother to hear the school girl gush about her 
favourite mistress or her school chum, and “ the fun we have 
at school,” with the implied suggestion that it is much 
duller at home. But what is a mother for — I wouldn’t for 
worlds say this to girls, but I do venture to say it to mothers — 
it it is not to understand these follies and to make allowances 
and to wait patiently until this phase passes away as it 
will pass. For the mother stands on the sure ground that 
the real deep affection ot the child is with her : it is only the 
passing excitement of a new friendship which makes so much 
talk and gush. We don’t gush about the things which lie 
deepest. A child’s love for her mother isn’t a thing to be 
taken and looked at and felt and compared with that 
someone else, as is the case with the wild devotion to some 
mistress or schoolfellow, which will in time, if it *- s rc a 
true, settle down itself to a calm enduring friendship. 

One word about this “ gush.” It is sometimes 
that schools create this tendency, but, if I know an> 
at all about girls’ nature-it is there already-and 
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question is, when and how shall it come out. I think it j s 
like measles, it’s best to have it young, and to throw the rash 
out. A girl who is educated entirely at home has the same 
tendency, but it is often suppressed and brings worse evils, 
or its development is put off till later, when this childish 
passion comes in the way of sober woman’s love. A gi r j 
is less likely to fall into foolish love affairs, if she has passed 
when young, through this tiresome, but I believe, inevitable 
phase. 

And it is only fair to ask, what is there to put into the 
balance against this extravagance r Much, I think ; the 
friendship of cultivated women, young enough to be able to 
sympathise with girls, old enough to have lived through their 
follies: the benefit of healthy emulation, calling out the 
exercise of all the child’s force of mind and character, and a 
discipline which is impossible and undesirable in the smaller 
world of home. 

This brings one naturally to consider the general relation 
of home to school. 

The word which the Greeks used for the school, the 
gymnasium, training place or place of exercise, we have 
restricted to the place where the body only is exercised : 
we should do well, I think, to apply it to the whole school 
as a place for the training of the body, mind, and soul, or 
character. Everything done at school is done merely for the 
sake of its training value, and not because it is good or useful 
in itself. A girl climbs a rope because the exercise is good 
or her muscles, not because she wants to get to the top ; she 
writes an essay, not because of the literary value of this work 
when completed, but to train her style and to accustom her 

t in , and she is subjected to school rules, not because 
lere is any virtue in these rules in themselves, 'but as a 
training in obedience and self-control. 

fpurAr^ as P ect of training were kept in mind there would be 
"r n< t rstandm 8' s and impatient questionings of details 
olace in th VOr i, a ? d dlscl P llne which are seen to fall into their 
as training \h G Scheme when jt is viewed in its right light 
which arp t n ere are man y things, such as mathematics, 
there are Y f ° r their value in mental training, and 

as moral d^phne^ ^ enforced onl T for their value 
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Take for example a rule which prevails in • , , 

schools, that of silence in lesson time Very oft^ 
tak e that detail out of its context, and say “ why make! a 
crime to speak ? there s nothing wrong in speaking >” 

I might answer first, that a breach of rules is not counted 
a crime, but passing over that inaccuracy of language, I would 
point out that an act in itself harmless, becomes a fault when 
lt is a disobedience, and that a rule can only be understood 
in its connection with the whole system of discipline Few 
people will deny that women, as a rule, need some training in 
the virtue of keeping silence ; but this is only a detail ; what 
I claim as a general principle is, that the school shall be 
judged as a whole on its own account of itself, and not by 
details taken out of their context— a partial view with no 
perspective. 

I nave entered thus far into the nature of school training 
because I want to show that it is no valid charge against any 
part of school discipline to say that this is not a rule at 
home — we don’t find this necessary. Of course not, because 
this system of rigid gymnastics — is proper to the school and 
not to the home. 

The question, perhaps, may be asked : “ Why should this 
training be better done at school than at homer” 

The answer is twofold. 

I. Because large numbers are a help. The emulation 
afforded by numbers is a great spur in all those details 
which arc in themselves tiresome. We know that in a race 
it is easy to keep up the pace while others are running, 
and so in the great intellectual and moral race one spurs on 
the other ; every impulse and interest is quickened by being 
shared by a crowd. 

Again, there are many things, such as a sense of ordtr, 
a quiet voice and step, which can be impressed on a 
number, without hurting the sensitiveness of an individual, 
bor instance, how fretted a girl is by being told sixt) time. 
a day to hold herself up — but when I look through the g a. 


day to hold herself up 

°or of a schoolroom, e\^j 6 ~- 0 

smile, and no one can feel injured at a glance 


door of a schoolroom, every girl straightens herself^vdh ^ 


twenty. . 

Again, it is good for a self-conscious or self centre ^ 
to feel herself one of many, to do a thing not specially 
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h er own account, but because it is being done— the whole, 
nse of not being particularly important is of great 
the training of most girls. To live by rule tends to 
cultivate a habit of self restraint ; and habits make character. 
For example, a child has now and again asked to be allowed 

_ . , 11 r _ 1 crr\ n n rl (TPf D (( Hr*i n V 

in 


value in 


>1 CAdlH^iL, tv . ** '-L 

,n the middle of a lesson to go and get a drink of water.’ 
For all moral purposes she might as well go and get a drink 
of whiskey. Why should she start off to supply an arbitrary 
bodily desire, just because it occurs to her r 
II. But the chief reason why I would confine this more 
technical training to school, is that it interferes with the 
peculiar work and influence of home. There, I think, a girl 
should live ; and not be trained directly and consciously, but 
indirectly with the training that life itself brings. She should 
enter into the life of the home, and seek in it, not her own 
development, but the good of others around her. If she runs 
upstairs, it should be not to exercise her muscles, but to fetch 
something for someone ; if she sews, it should be not to 
improve her sewing, but to make something for somebody : 
she should be punctual at meals, so that she should not keep 
the family waiting, and not so much to keep any rule. 
I he training of home in short should be based on affection , 
that of school on abstract duty, and it is dangerous to put 
the strain on affection which should come on duty, the one 
being so much more delicate than the other. Take for 
instance the question of punctuality : a virtue which is a 
mere result of habit ; intellect won’t give it ; goodness won’t 
give it unpunctual geniuses and saints are not unheard of. 

ee at what greater advantage a school is in comparison 
with a home, in this respect. We can make rigid rules, and 
can enforce compliance, the whole machinery of school helps 
, w ereas the average household cannot be so mechanically 
arranged, and it is impossible to insist much on punctuality 
out giving the matter a disproportionate weight. 
gr , ai L t 1 , at h° me has its moral training — a far higher and 
and nat CU \ 1 ° ne t * lan dlat of school, but it is all accidental 
eirls u.r a ’ n0t S ° dear and aefinite - This is why many 
home a i ^ e - Ver y £°°d at school, often are great failures at 
what exrel/ 1S ^ n ° S . t wholesome f° r them to realise it ; think 
girl to Vi Gnt ' lscl P dne tt is for a clever, successful school- 
’ ave to P ut U P with the confident assertion of a 
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lazy brother that girls Latin isn’t up to much, not to be 
compared with boys.’ ” How often it may happen, that, keen 
about her preparation, she tries to do it in the schoolroom 
and the little ones chatter ; she takes it into the dining-room’ 
and soon the maid comes to lay the table for dinner. All 
this is excellent training, but what I want to show is the 
accidental character of it all, and the need of some definite 
training-ground like school, where she may be prepared for 
battle with such trials. On the other hand there is the other 
kind of girl who is always good at home, who is happy-go- 
lucky about her work, and quite philosophical about any 
accident which may happen to interrupt it ; how she needs 
the strict drill of school, where everything ought to happen 
like clockwork, and she finds that she too must set herself 
to move with the rest. In school — sense of law is cultivated ; 
in the home — the affections rule. It really means that I can 
safely be more of a brute than you can ; it doesn’t much matter 
if a girl isn’t fond of me, but it matters infinitely if she isn’t 
fond of you. I would never dream of bringing home a fault 
to a child by showing that she had grieved me, or urging her 
to do right for love of me ; but I often use, as the most 
effective means of persuasion, the argument that right will 
please and wrong will grieve those at home. 

Of course I do not mean that there should be no discipline 
at home, on the contrary, I venture to think that there might, 
with advantage, be more than there is in most modern 
homes; but it should be gentler, less rigid, enforced by 
different sanctions, than at school. And, of course, l do not 
mean that affection should be absent from school— nor is it 
but that is not the basis of its discipline. Schoo s ou 
more like the outer world, where people go to tie wa 
they don’t put out effort ; where prizes go to those w o 
for them ; where good corners rub against ot er corne ’ 
people don’t take you at your own valuation, nor 

allowances for your faults. h j 

It may seem that I have painted schoo as ra endure 
place; but it leaves the softer side for ome, a an( j one 
hardness is a very necessary part of training or , ^ 

which is most likely to be neglected in t ^ counteract 
the chief uses of school in a town like t e t ^ e 

the serious disadvantages of a rich home. 
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homes of many of my children, the luxurious little bedroom' 
with their own writing table and easy chair ; the sumpt Uou S 
food which is provided for their tea parties. When I hear t 
their costly presents, the indulgences in their holidays ° 
rejoice in our uncarpeted floors and uncushioned chairs and 
feel that it is the mission of school to bring in the element 
of abstinence and self-restraint. Hardness does not mean 
unhappiness. Human nature is so constituted as to find a 
happiness in putting forth efforts, and school is, I hold i 
place where a wholesome strain should be put on the moral 
and mental, and bodily energies. 

One word more, as to the help the school has a right to 
demand from home. First, that it should not be criticised 
before the children. I do not for a moment ask to be 
exempted from criticism. I like it, and feel the good of it 
only it should be given in the right place. It is useless to 
try to teach children who have taken up the attitude of 
critics of the teacher— they are in an impossible position ; 
a child cannot learn when the critical has taken the place of 
the teachable spirit. And children are so quick to catch up 
V ' hear that they are sure to take in any criticism 

they hear at home, and apply it in their own fashion. 

bo I would ask that not even praise of a teacher’s powers 
should be uttered before the children. If you say “ Miss. A. 

mm ^ will probably make a mental 

woul7 n i Yi SS B ', teaches it less well, or badly.” And I 
she hac S ° a • ’ ^ 0n * too ready to agree with a child if 
children a ^ nevance against a teacher. Remember that 
at school" h ^ Ver ^.^ ooc i at home, are often very tiresome 
is an imnarti°T ln ^ a dl ^ erent si de there, and no child 

all means • h, JU ^ ^ ^ er 0wn case * Come and enquire by 

probably be qV^Td^to ^ ^ Wr ° ng ’ ^ 

“Admonish a r- dy to admit it, but in any case, 

and certainly = * may be that he hath not done }t '” 

^ab," 01 d °. il asai "- A trust ' an “ 

wa y to smooth matters * ^ GSS . m the teacher > S oes a long 
may be shown in th An lnstance °f the need of this 
home an absorb . Very COmm °n case of a child bringing 
little girl’s power ^m^kb— PreParati ° n ' Nothin ^ ec l ual , S 

ri ght. A mistress says, “ Learn pages 


-uwc gin s power of r ^ utulll 6 — 

certainty that she * • a m i sta ke except her absolute 

1S ri ^ht. A mistress savs “ 1 earn pages 
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the child slips in a i, and 
“ I’i 


^ to 5 Z * — „ T ,* ' c °mes home with 

5 pages to learn. I m sure she said it, and she’ll be 

'“ cross if I do"' 1 learn II - , . 

I here are two courses for the mother to take-one is to 
the child muddle herself trying to do the whole im- 
possible task, and write a heated letter the next morning : 
P ot ber is to assume the mistake and limit the task herself. 
1 . ,-vf ns are infallible — not even the vonno-Pct ” 


e otner ^ L,IC 

« None of us are infallible— not even the youngest.’ 

Again, the health of a child ought to be the mother’s 
onsibility in the first instance. She must know better 
than the teacher, whether a child is really ill or only nervous 
and fussy, and should take the responsibility of sending her 
to school, and not let her come, and then when the break- 
down comes, put the blame on overwork at school. Any 
work is overwork for those not in a fit state for work, and it 
is surely the mother’s part to see when that state is reached. 
Now and again, girls are taken faint in the morning, and 1 
always ask, “What did you have for breakfast?” and generally 
the answer is, “ I didn’t have any.” Now, one of two things 
must be true here. Either the child is too ill to eat— in that 
case she is too ill to come to school— or else it is only girlish 
affectation, and she ought to be made to eat. In either case, 
she ought not to come to school without eating anything, 
especially if school is to bear the responsibility or t v 

consequent ill health. . . ( 

Or sometimes the answer is, “ I wasn t dov y n in "JJ® ° 
breakfast.” That, again, ought to be controlled a • 

We do our best to make our girls punctua , u 
impossible to work effectively against lll-regu a e ^ 

and everyone knows how the day s work is spoi 
hurried beginning to say nothing of the mora . 

thus rushing into work with no P^'hemselves of 
rests with parents— often at great tra ; n i n g for their 

inconvenience, to get the highest mora work being 

children out of the school life, by insisting P 
made the first consideration. n d G n the part 

That may look like an unwarranta e conv enience, but 
°f school that home should give way to 1 . g ^ u ty of life — 
consider — to a child her lessons are t ie s ® r ^ ^ p ara mount 
to most children the only serious duty, an kave it burnt 
mportance that quite early a woman si 
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into her that nothing must come before duty. Boys have 
that forced upon them as soon as they go out into lif e . if 
a man neglects his business or practice for pleasure, money 
does not come in, and he cannot get a living ; but women 
can slip so gracefully through life, putting pleasure first s 
nothing comes to startle them, their duties are not of that 
pressing immediate kind that forces attention. If a gj rl 
misses her Sunday School class, if a clergyman’s wife goes 
to a party instead of a mothers’ meeting, if a mother puts off 
till she has taken her pleasure some work for her children 
nothing startling happens, no great crisis is the result, only 
she has missed her chance of usefulness, only she becomes a 
woman upon whom nobody can depend, to whom no one will 
turn for help. 

And so it is not because of the mere hindrance to lessons 
that I mind a child being kept from school for a day or two 
“ to sell cigars at a bazaar,” oradding a day at each end of 
the holidays, but because I feel it to be of the first importance 
to a girl’s moral training that she should feel that there are 
some things which it is a blank impossibility to put aside for 
any pleasure. 


“ To fit them for complete living ” is Herbert Spencer’s 
definition of the aim of education, and it is one’s parts and 
duties to see that in the children committed to our care no 

power may lay dormant which might seize on life, and make 
it richer, nobler, loftier. 


• ^ c ? me that the Y might have life — and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” 

a ii rhl V S J he r design in which parents and teachers are 
allowed to be fellow-workers 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S DAUGHTERS. 

III. THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


« xo submit myself to all my governors, teachers,” etc. I am 
afraid the behaviour of Kitty and Louisa as regards this 
clause of their duty to their neighbour will be considered far 
from exemplary. Yet let the difference be remembered 
between many of the governesses of the time of their youth 
and the bright, well-trained modern instructress. The Mdlle. 
C. who taught Kitty and Louisa, was a timid elderly foreigner, 
who went out in sandalled shoes (according to the family 
picture book), had not a single country taste, no love of 
animals, and was utterly out of sympathy with her two lively, 
hearty pupils. 

“ 1842, November 29th. Kitty, 1 1 ; Louisa, 85. I am sorry 
to say that both K. and L. have been idle this morning with 
Mdlle. C. L. gave me an account of what took place first, 
and then K. ; and I was struck with the accuracy with which 
K. told me what had occurred, even though it told against 
herself and against what she naturally wished. It was very 
clear that they had both been to blame for idleness, an or 
something’ worse than idleness, namely, foi iaA ^ 
control over their tempers ; and L. into the b 

very improperly spoken exulting* to 

punishment had not turned out as unpl £ j nt0 

intended. She should not allow such thoughts to enter^t^ 
her mind, and much less express them to o ^ 0 ver 
rebellion against those whom Provic ence 

Dec. 1st. I was interrupted by a A ^’ tor ’ bac k I found 
L- to learn a lesson of poetry. Y hen ca ^ ^ bope the y 

that very little had been done, especial y > • be g 00 d 

feel as they grow older, that if they are 


